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It is by Jane G. Austin. The humors of the first Thanksgiving din- 
ner are related with as much gusto as if the authoress had helped 
to eat the turkey stuffed with beech-nuts, and Wituwamat, Peck- 
suot and the other Indians introduced in the tale are idealized 
— but not in Cooper's fashion — until they become worthy to fall 
by Standish's steel. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Character and Comment. Selected from the 

novels of W. D. Howells, by Minnie Macoun. For those ad- 
mirers of Mr. Howells who like to have the wit and wisdom of 
their favorite authors neatly labelled and assorted, conveniently 
accessible, this little volume will probably possess the necessary 
requisites to popularity. The novels from which the selections 
have been made we shall. not now criticise; they are already too 
familiar to the public for this to be necessary, and Mr. Howells's 
place in the public favor is too securely established to make the 
task of seeking to depose him from it, were we disposed to 
attempt it, other than an ungrateful one. Whatever may be this 
author's limitations, it must be conceded that he has a larger 
share of that practical wisdom, based upon observation and sound 
common sense, which is best appreciated, as it is best understood, 
by the average reader, and that he knows how to give it expres- 
sion, if not always in the purest English, generally in language 
pleasing to the popular ear. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Memoirs of a Millionaire, by Lucia True 

Ames, offers many suggestions, some of them practical, some of 
them otherwise, as to the best methods of improving the social 
and moral condition of the poor. The heroine has been left a 
fortune of many millions by a man who had been in love with 
her, and whom she had come near loving well enough to marry, 
and she determines to devote these millions and her own time 
henceforward to philanthropic work. While she is yet in the 
beginning of her labors, however, she meets with an accident in 
a journey by rail, is rescued from impending death by Ralph 
Everett, the only man for whom she had ever felt genuine love, 
and whom she has supposed to be married ; is carried to his 
house, where the attending physician soon declares her recovery 
impossible, marries Everett informally, in this persuasion, he 
believing her to be as poor as himself ; recovers, notwithstanding 
the doctor's dictum, and begins at once to form new plans for 
future labors. Meantime, however, she sets sail with her hus- 
band for the West Indies, and the vessel, with all on board, Is 
lost in mid-ocean. This is an abrupt ending to the slender thread 
of the story, and an unsatisfactory one to the humanitarian 
schemes of the heroine. It would have been interesting to know 
what Mr. Dunreath's millions, in the hands of a philanthropist 
with the advanced views of Mildred Brewster and her unselfish 
nature, would have accomplished. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 



BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Children's Stories in English Literature, by 

Henrietta Christian Wright, is an excellent idea imperfectly 
carried out. Mrs. Wright, with the laudable purpose of beginning 
with the beginning, introduces stories which are not English at all 
— namely, some of the ancient Cymric and Gaelic romances,, which 
she classes together as British, much as if one should confound 
the German and Scandinavian literatures and dub them both 
" Dutch." Her material for this chapter seems to have been 
derived from Matthew Arnold, whom she has apparently read 
to little profit. Of the later stoiies, those of King Arthur and 
Robin Hood, and those from Chaucer and " The Faery Queen " 
are the most interesting ; but the book suffers in all its parts from 
the attempt to compress so much into so small a space. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 

Babes of the Nations, new verses by Edith M. 

Thomas, have illustrations in colors after water-color drawings 
by Maud Humphrey. These illustrations are very pretty, though 
a little bit edgy. Our own experience in this line tells us that it is 
hard to induce lithographers, when copying water-colors, to 
refrain from putting a hard outline to every tint. u One, Two, 
Three, Four " is another book of baby pictures by Miss Humphrey, 
illustrating verses by Helen Gray Cone, to which the same 
remark applies. Thus it seems to us that the little boy with the 
" fairy wine-skins" — that is to say, grapes, would be much im- 
proved if some at least of the outlines were softened off into the 
background. At present he looks cut out. The drawings are 
otherwise so good that it is doubly a pity that so obvious a fault 
was not remedied while the lithographic work was in progress. 
(Frederick A. Stokes & Bro.) 

St. Nicholas from November, 1888, to October, 1889, 
in its two red and gold bound volumes, will make the happiness 
of many a family. There are in it babies of all sorts and sizes, 
of many climes and of many times. We have pictures and 
stories of the Misses Hardwick, who were sixteen in the year 
1781, and who had much ado about the rents in their "grand- 
papa's coat." A modern miss of the same age sends as her 
excuses for not writing a letter, a series of sketches of herself 
rolling paste, sewing . some mysterious garment, pounding a 
piano and carrying spade and rake in the garden. She evidently 
wishes " The Letter Box " to think she is very busy. We are 
shown all about modern harbor defences of earth, iron and wood, 
such as we should have, but have not ; also about " Noted 
Dogs," "La Tour d'Auvergne " and " The Bells of St. Anne," 
and shown how a battle is sketched and how " Mother Hubbard " 
looks on a Japanese background. In spite of much commend- 
able competition, St. Nicholas remains unsurpassed as the maga- 
zine for youths. (The Century Co.) 

Betty Leicester, a Story for Girls, by Sarah Orne 
Jevvett, gives an account of a summer spent by the heroine, a girl 
of fifteen, at her Aunt Barbara's house in Tideshead, her father, 
a naturalist and a scholar, being meantime absent in Alaska, in 
search of specimens. The doings of the Sin Book Club and the 
Out-of-Door Club, and Betty's conversations with various per- 
sons, young and old, at Tideshead, interspersed with such moral 
reflections as are suggested by the incidents of the story, are all 
related with an evident desire, on the part of the author, to 
benefit her youthful readers. The interest of the story through- 
out is of the mildest, an excursion on the Starlight, toward the 
end, when Mr. Leicester joins Betty at Tideshead, being one of 
its most exciting episodes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 



MINOR HO LI DA Y PUBLIC A TIONS. 

The Rainbow Calendar, compiled by Kate San- 
bom, is the newest thing out in the way of a calendar, and is not 
to be spoken of in the same breath with the ordinary flimsy 
Christmas trifle. It has a page for each day of the year, as is 
usual, and on each page selections grave and gay and more or 
less appropriate, as is also customary ; but the novelty is that the 
365 pages are well printed on good white paper and substantially 
bound into a pretty book to serve for all years to come. The 
idea commends itself at once, and the book has only to be seen to 
be appreciated. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

A Calendar in book form, from L. Prang & Co., 
with the appropriate sign of the Zodiac facing each month, is 
in imitation of the old color block printing, and is curious and 
artistic. Another, in a very pretty little design in violets to 



fasten against a wall or the desk, might fitly find a place in the 
boudoir. A " Washington Calendar " and a " New York Calen- 
dar," while possessing a local interest on account of the buildings 
represented, are, as to the drawings — coarsely done in pen and 
ink — scarcely above the level of newspaper illustrations. 

The Calendar of the Seasons, by Maud 

Humphrey, contains four colored drawings of children in season- 
able costume for Winter, Spring, Summer and Autumn, following 
the natural progression. Winter is a boy in pea-jacket, Carlist 
cap and leather mittens. He stands between January, February 
and March. Spring is a baby with a daisy chain,. and Summer a 
little girl in a corn-field. '. The Cai^endar of the Nations has a 
design for each month by Miss Humphreys, of children from 
Russia, Italy, Ashango-land and all over creation. And The 
Sunter Calendar of the Months, by Mrs. J. Pauline Sunter, 
has a dozen other assorted babies scraping acquaintance, now 
with a pug-dog and again with a sparrow, perched on a rock or 
planked on the grass or dabbling in shallow water or toddling 
through the snow. (Frederick A. Stokes & Bro.) 

Prang's Christmas Publications include several 

attractive-looking booklets, among which " Notes from Mendels- 
sohn" is especially worthy of mention. This is a prettily bound 
volume, of oblong form, containing the " Open Air Songs," with 
appropriate illustrations in colors by Louis K. Harlow, and a 
few bars of the melody printed at the head of each song. The 
words themselves are full of charm, and the illustrations are, on 
the whole, beautiful and suggestive. " Haunts of Holmes " is a 
smaller volume, also oblong in form, consisting of scenes con- 
nected with the life of the poet, with apposite quotations ap- 
pended, alternating with extracts from his works. The illustra- 
tions are also by Mr. Harlow. In " Good Luck," a pamphlet of 
oblong shape, with a fancifully decorated cover, the text and the 
illustrations (by Louis K. Harlow and F. Schuyler Matthews) are 
so intermixed as to present to the eye a somewhat confused ap- 
pearance. Exceptions to this are a design of the crescent moon 
in gold on a warm gray background, and one of a four-leaved 
clover on a delicate green background, in both of which the effect 
is harmonious. " A Summer Day," by Margaret Deland, with 
illustrations by Harlow, offers nothing specially noticeable. 

While few of Prang's new Christmas cards have 
features distinctively characteristic of the season, most of them 
are agreeable in design, and all are beautifully printed. "The 
Prize Babies' Walking Match," by Ida Waugh, showing half a 
dozen little ones, each supported by its nurse, making their first 
essays in pedestrianism, will be especially popular with mammas. 
A card with a cluster of red and white geraniums on an olive 
green background is rich in color and generally effective. A large 
oblong card giving a symbolic treatment of the children's Red 
Letter Days is prettily composed and good in color. 

The Star-Spangled Banner is profusely illus- 
trated with American landscape views in colors and in monotint. 
There are views from Mackinac, West Point, Newport, the Cats- 
kills, Niagara, the Yosemite and every famous view place in the 
Union. Francis Scott Key's poem is printed among them with 
the music. My Country, 'Tis of Thee is issued in similar 
s tyle. (Frederick A. Stokes & Bro. ) 

A LOT of pretty little vignettes in tints, of landscapes, 
and children, with verses as light and as pretty, are designed and 
written by J. Pauline Sunter as a substitute for the usual New Year's 
card, and are published by Lee & Shepard with a calendar in the 
same style, printed in brown, pink and turquoise, which begins 
with a " Hurrah for the New Year," and contains such timely ad- 
monitions as " Come in Out of the Rain," illustrated by a little boy 
under a dripping umbrella, and fancies like that of the robins 
singing " Thanksgiving Day in the Morning" and the fluttering 
swallows in September who " Think of Going South Soon." The 
oblong slips are chained together with white metal and tied with 
white satin bows and put up in dainty white boxes. Christmas has 
not been forgotten, for a third set of cards, by Miss Sunter, has 
the usual good wishes and selections from Tennyson and Prescott, 
with pictures of angels, robins and pug-dogs. 
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Cards, their Significance and Proper Uses, 

is a complete and thoroughly trustworthy guide to the etiquette of 
the visiting card, brought down to date. (F. A. Stokes & Bro.) 

Backgammon and Draughts tells of the origin 

of the game of backgammon, and gives hints from Hoyle 
and full instructions for playing it. Draughts, or " checkers," 
are still more fully described after Pardon and Anderson, in 
nine chapters, in which the theory and practice of the game are 
developed with the aid of diagrams. (F. A. Stokes & Bro.) 

Coal and the Coal Mines, by Homer Greene, is 
the latest issue of the admirable Riverside Library for Young 
People. The geology of the coal formation, the history of the in- 
troduction of anthracite coal into general use, the plan and mode 
of working of a coal mine, the dangers and difficulties under which 
the work is done are described in an easy, familiar style, but clearly 
and accurately. The book is well illustrated with diagrams, plans, 
maps and phototype views. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 



BUREAU OF CRITICISM AND INFORMATION. 

The Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 
demands from many subscribers, to establish a department where 
drawings, paintings and other works of art will be received for 
criticism. A moderate fee will be charged, for which a personal 
letter — not a circular — will be sent, answering questions in detail, 
giving criticism, instructions or advice, as may be required, in 
regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long- felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country where disinter- 
ested expert opinon can be had on all subjects pertaining to art. 

Amateurs' and artists' work will be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices. 
scale of charges : 

Price for criticism of single drawings $3-°° 

For each additional one in the same lot 1.00 

Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 

water-colors) 4.00 

Each additional painting in the same lot 1.00 

N.B. — No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 

All fees must be paid in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions regarding old 
and modern paintings and other objects of art will be given upon 
application to the editor of The Art Amateur. In writing, a 
stamp should be enclosed. 
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NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS. 

Readers of The Art Amateur who buy tbemaga- 
*L n jP from month, to month of newsdealers, Instead 
of forwarding their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to send AT ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that he may mail 
to them, for their Information and advantage, such 
circulars as are sent to regular subscribers. 

MA GAZINE ILLUSTRA TING. 

Mrs. James H. W., Des Moines, la., asks us to say 
(1) who we consider the best book and magazine illustrators of the 
day ; (2) what is the most reliable book on the subject of illustrat- 
ing, and intimates a willingness to pay for the information. We 
do not charge correspondents for answers to questions of this 
nature. We consider that among living American illustrators the 
safest for a beginner to study are Mr. Sandham and Mrs. Mary 
Hallock Foote for wash and gouache drawings ; Mr. Abbey and 
Mr. Reinhart for pen and ink. A veiy different sort of pen-and- 
ink work may be studied to advantage in English periodicals, such 
as The Hobby Horse and The English Illustrated Magazine. 
The black and white effects of Herbert Home and the outline 
work of Walter Crane are particularly good. Linley Sandborne 
and others in Punch are also worth studying. In France, 
Myrbach and Rossi are the illustrators of the day. The former is 
the better of the two. He works mostly in gouache for reproduc- 
tion by photo-engraving in tones. Mr. Pennell's new book on 
41 Pen and Ink Work," published by Macmillan & Co., covers 
that subject in all its parts, giving many examples of recent work 
and clear instructions about technical matters. It is very costly, 
though. Mr. Hamerton's "Graphic Arts" is also a useful vol- 
ume. It can be procured from J. W. Bouton, in New York, and 
through any considerable book-dealer. The profusely illustrated 
articles by Professor Knaufft on " Pen Drawing for Photo-En- 
graving " will be published in book form as soon as completed. 

F. D. M., Chicago.— See our answers to S. F., Bos- 
ton, S. E., Troy, and others in the December number. Pen- 
drawings for reproduction by the photo-engraving processes 
range in value from say $10 to $100 a page of the size of The 
Art Amateur, according to the skill and reputation of the artist 
and the character of the work. Carefully shaded drawings, of 
course, as a rule, are worth more than mere sketches or outline 
work. Only experienced draughtsmen, however, have any 
chance for employment on a first-class publication. As in all 
other occupations calling for special knowledge, a learner cannot 
reasonably expect to be paid for doing poorly what others make a 
speciality of doing well. 

TO PAINT PLASTER CASTS. 
A. J. W., Jefferson Co., Pa. — First rub down carefully 
with a little fine sand-paper the raised lines that show where the 
cast is joined ; then see that the piece to be painted is free from 
dust. Having obtained some boiled linseed-oil of good quality, 
apply it with a paint brush to every part of the cast. The oil 
will probably be almost as thick as a jelly ; if so, warm it, and it 
will become sufficiently liquid for use. When the oil has soaked 
in and become dry put on one coat after another until the plaster 
will absorb no more,then let the work stand for some hours until 
quite hardened. It is surprising how much oil the plaster will 
absorb, although some parts are more porous than others, which 
causes an unequal discoloration ; but this is of no consequence. 
When dry, proceed to paint thinly with any desired shade, mixiiog 
turpentine and a little drying oil with the colors selected. About 
three coats of paint will be necessary, each coat being allowed lo 
dry thoroughly before the next application. The first coat will 
barely hide the oil stains, the second should make the work look 
even and the third and last should impart to it richness, solidity 
and smoothness. Success greatly depends on painting with the 
color sufficiently thin ; if it be too thick, a patchy, uneven surface 
will be the result, and, worse still, all the delicacies of modelling 
will be lost. The paint should be no thicker than thin cream. 
Plaster casts can be made to look exactly like terra-cotta if skil- 
fully treated in the manner described ; any shade selected can be 
matched. When once a cast has been properly manipulated in 
the manner indicated, it may be washed with impunity. 

WOOD-CARVING. 

Sir : I wish to obtain guidance and advice in a matter 
concerning wood-carving, but am uncertain whether my applica- 
tion would come within the scope of your Bureau of Art Infor- 
mation or not. I would say that my position is that of an inva- 
lid attempting to practice wpod-carving without a knowledge of 
drawing or the help of a teacher. I should like to submit a 
specimen of my work for judgment and receive an expert's con- 
scientious opinion as to whether it would be worth my while to 
go on with the help of a teacher, with a view to future remunera- 
tion. If what I desire comes within the scope of your intention, 
will you kindly send me a circular, stating fees, etc. ? N. D. W. 

If you desire to send us a specimen of your work, we will give 
you a detailed criticism of it, with suggestions in regard to how 
it may be improved, together with our opinion as to your proba- 
ble success as a wood-carver. Our fee for such criticism is $3. 



CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 

I. L. W., Danbury, Conn. — Dresden colors for flesh 
painting on china are recommended, for the reason that they lend 
themselves more readily to producing pure and delicate flesh tints 
than any others. As they can be used in conjunction with the 
Lacroix colors, it would seem advisable for those who wish to do 
finished work in figure painting to avail themselves of their peculiar 
advantages in this respect. They are becoming so widely appre- 
ciated for the purpose named, that all large dealers are now keep- 
ing them in stock in addition to the popular Lacroix colors. 

F. E. R. f Quincy, 111. You could not obtain a Dres- 
den Belleek tete-a-tete set complete for less than nine or ten dol- 
lars. The original Belleek ware is of Irish manufacture, but the 
Belleek spoken of in our notes is made in this country, and is 
known as Trenton Belleek. Very pretty French tete-a-t6te set 
can be obtained for the price you mention ; one lately imported 
by Wynne, including a square tray with open handles, costs $3.75. 
Extra cups to match the two included in the set can be had for 
twenty-five cents each. The ware is excellent, considering the 
price, and the shapes are dainty. 

Seggers, Brooklyn. — (1) In landscapes the sky is 
generally painted first. Sky blue is used mixed with a very little 
ultramarine. Ivory yellow applied with great care serves for the 
clear spots. (2) If a color fires too light it may be remedied by 
re-painting, but when it comes out too dark it is safer to leave it 
as it is, as successive firings will not be apt to improve it. 

ANOTHER SWINDLING "AGENT." 
Mrs. W. P., Maine. — We know no such person as 
Philip Bentley, and can only repeat in this case what we said in 
a former number in reference to a similar one, that it is never a 
wise thing to pay out money to a perfect stranger. 
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A CHANCE FOR " YOUNG RISING ARTISTS." 
Sir: Our Literary Society at this place wishes to 
have portraits of some of its prominent members painted in oil. 
We desire only the best work. Two or three of the portraits are 
to be painted from photos. Will you kindly give me the address 
of say three or four young rising artists, or older ones whose rep- 
utation will be a sufficient guarantee for their work ? 

Junius W. Millard, Wake Forest College, N. C. 

WATER-COLOR QUERIES. 

Subscriber, Rochester, Minn.— It is never safe 
to*use asphaltum, as it is always liable to crack. 

P. H., Troy, N. Y. — Hand-made paper for water- 
color painting, such as Whatman's, does not require sizing. It 
hardens considerably with age, and becomes, therefore, less 
absorbent. 

L., Brooklyn. — (i) You are right, of course. It is very 
unsatisfactory to paint on Bristol board or cardboard of any kind. 
It has no " tooth," and that precludes the use of some of the best 
methods in finishing. Besides, one could not stretch Bristol board 
in the same manner as water-color paper. (2) Crude lakes, how- 
ever dark they may be, always advance. 

T. J., Peoria, 111. — You may keep your pure scarlet 
. from fading by keeping the cake carefully wrapped in paper to 
avoid exposure to the air or contact with metal. Never mix it 
with a metallic color, and, after using it, glaze it thickly with 
gum arabic. Some artists use crimson lake, and when it is dry 
give it a coat of gamboge, which will turn it scarlet and make it 
permanent. 

VERESTCHA GIN'S BACKGROUNDS. 

Sir : I was struck by the peculiar backgrounds of 
Verestchagin's portraits. One in particular was about half green, 
the remainder red. Are these colors often used in such a way for 
portrait backgrounds ? Ida, Waco, Mo. 

Mr. Verestchagin is a painter of peculiar aims, not wholly nor 
even mainly artistic. We should not recommend anybody to 
copy his manner of painting. Both red and green are suitable 
for portrait backgrounds. Of course, we mean rather dull tones 
of each. When mixed, or placed one over the other, they make 
a very lively and useful gray. The principal trouble with back- 
grounds so composed is that they require very brilliant painting 
in the portrait, especially in the flesh. 

THE CAUSES OF A PAINTING CRACKING. 

S. T. S., Boston. — The paintings may have cracked 
from one of several causes : The oil may have been poor or too 
much may have been used. Even if the oil is good, using it in 
excess will sometimes cause the colors to crack and turn dark. 
Again, if too little pigment is used, it is likely to crack. The first 
painting should always be thickly put on and allowed to dry well 
before proceeding to paint over it. Again, the trouble may be 
due to using transparent colors, such as madder lake or Antwerp 
blue, without enough white and black to give them substance. 

VARNISHING FOR PICTURES. 

Sir : We are greatly troubled with pictures blooming 
after being newly varnished. We have tried several kinds of 
varnish ; can you recommend us one suitable for paintings that 
will not bloom, and also tell us where it can be obtained ? 

Acadia. 

You have probably varnished your pictures too soon after 
painting. Though apparently dry on the surface, unless the 
colors are thoroughly hardened by time and exposure to the air, the 
result is likely to be such as you describe. Only spirit varnish of 
good quality should be used, such as light copal or mastic. The 
latter is the more expensive, but should, by all means, be employ- 
ed on delicate coloring, as there is no danger of its growing yellow 
with age, which is frequently the case with copal. For an easel pic- 
ture, at least a year should be allowed to elapse before varnish is 
applied ; a shorter time will serve for thinly painted decorative 
work. Picture varnish may be had from any of the firms adver- 
tising art materials in our columns. 

TAMBOURINE DECORATION. 
J., Boston.— It was published in The Art Amateur, 
December, 1886. The number is out of print. The design was 
by Giacomelli, and originally painted in oils on a tambourine. 
It should be treated in a simple, sketchy manner, without any 
further attempt at detail or finish than is sugested in the en- 
graving. Make the background a medium shade of warm blue 
gray, suggesting the effect of a dark, cloudy sky. The birds are 
light and dark brown, vualified with gray, and having warm light 
yellow tones on the breast and head, which shade into red with 
brownish shadows. 

TO KEEP FANCY WORK FROM WRINKLING. 
L. M. H., Merion Station.— It is somewhat difficult to 
answer your question, since you do not say what the materials are 
on which you have been working, or what is the style of work 
adopted. There can be little doubt, however, that you draw your 
work sufficiently to wrinkle the material. The best way to avoid 
this is to use the simple movable round frames, that are almost 
indispensable for the present methods of embroidery. These 
frames are made in several sizes, and consist merely of two circles 
of wood, one fitting into the other. The part of the material you 
are working on is placed on one of these circles, the larger circle is 
then passed over it, thus holding the stuff firmly stretched between 
the two. It is always advisable to press your work with a warm 
iron when completed ; if at all drawn, a dampened cloth placed 
on the wrong side of the embroid- 
ery and ironed over is very effect- 
ual in permanently smoothing it. 



stripe effect. I have also made a curtain entirely of yellow, 
bleaching and dying the silks, and it has a mottled yellow ap- 
pearance that is very good. 

Trusting you will give S. P. A. the benefit of this information, 
I am yours respectfully. J. A. B., East Fortieth Street, City. 



SUNDR Y QUERIES ANSWERED. 

W. A. F., Baltimore, Md.— We shall be glad to see 
the design you mention. 

I. B. L. S., Providence, R. I.— The Ellen Welby heads 
you mention will be mailed to you for fifteen cents each. 

Miss C. B., Houston, Tex.— In regard to criticism of 
your work, we would refer you to our answer to N. D. W. 

Mrs. P. M., who asks, " Is there any special place 
where the colored plates of The Art Amateur are to be framed ? " 
is referred to our advertising columns. 

W. McG., Chatham, Ont. — You would probably be 
able to find the man you want by advertising in The Art Ama- 
teur. 

L. W., Catskill, N. Y.— The Cretonnes and wall- 
papers to match which we spoke of may be found at the establish- 
ment of Fr. Beck & Co. 

A. M. B., Lisbon, N. Dakota.— An advertisement in- 
serted in The Art Amateur to the effect that you desire to dis- 
pose of a complete set of the magazine, would probably secure 
you a buyer. 

T. F., Albany. — The first step necessary is to have 
the leaves of your screen covered with muslin, over which what 
the paper-hangers call " lining-paper" should be pasted, and on 
this foundation any decoration may be applied. 

Mrs. I. F. W., Shelby, Mich.— (1) We cannot un- 
dertake to supply schemes of color for any illustrated magazine 
outside The Art Amateur. (2) We shall try to meet your sug- 
gestion in regard to the color studies.you mention. 

Michigan Reader. — We are sorry that it is not 
within the province of The Art Amateur to obtain for you the 
imformation you ask for. An advertisement in the columns of 
The Art Amateur might procure you what you want. 

Ida, Waco, Mo. — Transfer designs for china are not 
desirable, for the reason that they soil the china in a way difficult 
to overcome in fine work. You can transfer any of the designs 
given on the thin sheets of The Art Amateur by putting under 
them a sheet of transfer paper next to the china, and tracing over 
the outlines of the design with a blunt-pointed implement. 

Subscriber. — An enlargement of the double-page 
subject for Tapestry Painting, after Watteau, published last 
month (size 54 x 36) can be furnished for $5.00 ; it is ready pre- 
pared for pouncing on to the canvas. Special sizes can be sup- 
plied at a few days' notice, the prices varying according to the 
dimensions. 

Ida, Waco, Mo. — (1) Decalcomanie is an inartistic 
method of decorating by transferring the film of colored pictures 
to objects of glass, china, wood or silk. It is unworthy of 
serious notice. (2) " Isabelle " is a very light creamy brown. It 
derives its name from a queen of Castile, who made a vow not to 
change her linen until a certain Moorish fortress was taken. The 
ladies of her court, to keep her in countenance, had theirs dyed to 
correspond with the queen's, and gave the color her name. 

S. T., Richmond, Va. — (1) Read the description of 
"The Angelus" in our second article on the Barye exhibition. 
(2) To color an engraving or photograph to look somewhat like 
the original, the sky should be kept very light, the clouds pale 
orange and rose, the figures dark, clothing dark blue, faded and 
discolored ploughed land dark reddish brown, other ground 
various tones of dull green. 

H., Elizabeth, N. J.— To be admitted to Cooper Insti- 
tute it is first necessary to write your application. Your name is 
then put upon record, and when your turn comes — for there is a 
great number of applicants — you will be informed of the fact. It 
is only necessary to present a drawing from the cast for criti- 
cism. If this shows sufficient promise you are admitted without 
further formality. There are free classes in the morning as well 
as in the evening, where drawing from the cast and from life is 
taught. 

A. J. W., Beechtree, Pa.— (1) "Geranium lake " is 
a very fugitive color. (2) Kate Greenaway is an English artist 
whose drawings of children in last century costume have become 
celebrated, and are much imitated by other artists. (3) As a 
rule, we print the questions when, in our judgment, it is neces- 
sary to the understanding of the answers ; but it is not always de- 
sired that the answer shall be understood, except by the person to 
whom it is especially addressed. (4) We cannot give schemes of 
color for pictures published by others. (5) Professor Ware's 
Perspective" has chapters on isometric projection, shadows, etc. 

E. B. F., Provincetown, Mass. — We cannot account 
for the spots on the blue sky unless the canvas used happened to 
be mildewed. French ultramarine or cobalt is preferable to per- 
manent blue for skies. Had the spots appeared on the clouds, 
where you employed a very curious mixture, they might be ac- 
counted for by the presence of jaune brilliant mixed in the manner 
you describe. This color is not intended for mixing, but is used 
alone in finishing to give brilliancy to little sharp touches of light 



RAG PORTIERES. 
Sir : I notice in the issue 
of December 1st an answer to 
" S. P. A., Philadelphia," stating 
that " rag portieres of silk cannot 
be woven more than one yard in 
width." I wish to correct this 
statement, as I have two of the 
portieres that are fifty-one inches 
wide. The silks should not be cut 
more than one half inch wide, and 
the curtain can be woven at Ry- 
an's, 243 East fifty-ninth Street, 
j in this city. Twenty-two ounces 
of silk make one yard, fifty-one 
inches wide ; twenty ounces one 
yard, one and one quarter yards 
wide; seventeen ounces, one yard, 
one yard wide ; twelve ounces, one 
yard, three quarters of a yard 
wide. The appearance of the cur- 
tain is much improved by put- 
ting all the reds together and all 
blues, etc., making a Turkish 




on grass and foliage. Try for the clouds a mixture of French 
blue, vermilion or Indian red and white,' or blue, raw umber and 
white, according to the tone required. 

M. S. P., Minneapolis. — Scribner & Welford publish 
an excellent translation from the French of D'Anvers's " Elemen- 
tary History of Art" — a very useful handbook of over 400 pages, 
treating of architecture, sculpture and painting, fully illustrated. 
Add to this as many of the hand-books of the Fine Art Library 
series, published by Cassell & Co., as you can afford to get ; but 
by all means get Chesnan's " Education of an Artist" and his 
" English School of Painting." John Wiley & Sons, of New 
York, publish cheap reprints of Mr. Ruskin's works, of which 
" The Seven Lamps of Architecture " gives an excellent account of 
Romanesque and Gothic art, and " Modern Painters" of Renais- 
sance and modern art from Titian to Turner. We know of no 
good comprehensive work on modern French painting and 
sculpture. You might add to your list John C. Van Dyke's 
" How to Judge a Picture," published by Phillips & Hunt, 
New York, and Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati. 

" B. B." — (1) A " Braun " photograph is a photograph 
published by a German photographer of that name. He makes a 
specialty of photographing works of art, especially of the old 
masters, on a large scale. His productions are generally printed 
a warm brown tone ; they may be obtained of Schaus or 
Wunderlich or through any important dealer in prints. (2) The 
Rococo style in architecture is a style which flourished principally 
during the reign of Louis XV. of France. It is marked by an 
extravagant use of flowing lines and curves, often of very good 
effect in small objects, but giving a meretricious air to large 
rooms, and particularly to exteriors. (3) In a Louis XV. interior 
pictures should be so framed as to correspond in style with the 
panelling or other wall covering. It will b6 best to avoid dis- 
tinctively modern subjects. French and Dresden china vases, figu- 
rines and the like are suitable ornaments. Bronzes should be in 
the style — that is, with few or no straight lines or angles, and 
should be gilt. Bright and rather strong colors are most in keep- 
ing. (4) The colors for painting Ellen Welby 's " Ideal Head" 
(December, 1888) in oils may be the same as those for the com- 
panion head given in the present number, which will be given 
next month. In the meanwhile, the scheme of color given on 
page 38 for china painting may be followed. The picture may 
be painted on millboard or panel, and framed in dark maroon 
velvet. (5) We must decline to give addresses without permis- 
sion. The artist you mention resides in England. (6) If you 
know a good miniature painter, by all means have your portrait 
in that manner. Small photograph frames are made in gold and 
in silver with paste brilliants, which would suit for a miniature on 
ivory, which is the best substance on which to paint. 



A T CHRIS TMA S - TIME. 
Pretty silver book marks are popular, and may be 
bought as low as $1.50. They are in the form of leaves, princi- 
pally, and are intended to slip on the edge of the page when 
laying down a book ; they also serve for a paper knife. The 
book covers which have become so fashionable make charming 
gifts, and a leather one, made in a size suitable for the paper- 
covered novel, would be appreciated by most any one. Leather 
is sold at book binderies which may be made up with little trou- 
ble. All sorts of materials are used for this purpose, silks and 
velvets, and even cottons ; and the fine gray linen is seen as often 
as anything. This is strong and durable, and may be decorated 
either with the needle or the brush. The lining of these should 
be of silk, to insure easy slipping on and off. 

At the book-stores is sold a cover for magazines which will 
doubtless find many buyers. It consists of two boards of dark- 
colored wood fastened together, and bound and ornamented with 
oxidized silver. It is intended for the current number of the mag- 
azine, which is secured to it with a silken cord. 

Book slides in oak have the ends of polished wood to imitate 
a huge pansy in shape and color; these are of good size and 
are $10. 

Some letter files in Japanese bronze, representing a grotesque 
face, are useful gifts,. and range in price from 75 cents up to $3 
and $4. """^-^ 

A three-sided brass thermometer suspended by a chain is a nov- 
elty and quite ornamental. " f ^-:_ „.. 

The Christmas candle has become one^of-lhe standard memen- 
toes, and a twisted one in pink or red or orahge^iji,an appro- 
priate holder, is always effective. Cups and saucers tied with a 
bright ribbon, for the cupboard, are also given at this season, and, 
in fact, anything which can adorn a shelf or ornament a table is 
acceptable to most women. 

A costly gift for a man, in a window of an up-town store, con- 
sists of a silk umbrella, with heavy silver handle, and a natural 
wood walking-stick, topped with the same ; they are fastened to- 
gether with small leather straps, all ready for their fortunate pos- 
sessor. 

Silver-backed hair and clothes brushes, and, indeed, toilet arti- 
cles of every description in silver, are much affected by men in 
these days. 

" The Pilgrim's Progress," an exact copy of the first edition, in 
type and spelling, is bound in white and brown leatherette and 
sells for $1. It is a dainty, quaint little volume, and would be an 
appropriate gift for a book lover. Walton's ' ' Complete Angler " 
is bound in the same way. 

Books are more charmingly gotten up than ever, and they are, 
after all, the most satisfactory of gifts. Some tiny volumes for 
the vest pocket, are novelties. Bits of wit and humor, extracts 
from Thomas a Kempis, and " Ambulance Hints," are some 
of the subjects, while one is a song book containing " Auld Lang 
Syne," " Bruce's Address," "John Anderson," etc., with words 
and music printed in fairly good type. 

Some charming bags made of 
chamois leather, and intended 
either for button bags or tobac- 
co pouches, are quite a novelty. 
They are made of five strips of 
the leather, each strip being about 
eight inches long and three inches 
wide, sloping gradually to a point 
at one end, and rounded in leaf 
shape at the other. The point- 
ed ends are sewed together, and 
form the bottom of the bag. 
The rounded ends are left loose to 
the depth of about three inches, 
the three lower leaves, which are 
trimmed off a little, being colored 
yellow, and the two upper ones 
brown or purple. A drawing- 
string of silk cord completes the 
bag, which, when closed, looks - 
very like a huge pansy. A num- 
ber of these little bags made of 
satin ribbon in gay colors are ' 
strung together on a cord run 
through them at the top. They 
are about five inches deep, and 
have a bright little motto, adapted 
from the "Mikado." done upon 
them in gold paint. 



